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RECENT ORNITHOLOGICAL WORKS. 

Notes on Sport and Ornithology. By His Imperial and 
Royal Highness the late Crown Prince Rudolph of 
Austria. Translated, with the Author’s permission, by 
C. G. Danford. Pp. i.-viii., 1-648. (London : Gurney 
and Jackson, 1889.) 

Matabele Land and the Victoria Falls. A Naturalist’s 
Wanderings in the Interior of South Africa. From the 
Letters and Journals of the late Frank Oates, F.R.G.S- 
Edited by C. G. Oates, B.A. Second Edition. Pp. 
i.-xlix., 1-433. (London : Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co., 1889.) 

Index Generum Aviam. A List of the Genera and Sub¬ 
genera of Birds. By F. H. Waterhouse, A.L.S. Pp. 
i.-v., 1-240. (London: R. H. Porter, 1889.) 

The Birds of Oxfordshire. By O. V. Aplin. With a 
Map. Pp. i.-vii., 1-217. (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 
1889.) 

The Birds of Berwickshire; with Remarks on their 
Local Distribution, Migration, and Habits, a?id also 
on the Folk-lore, Proverbs, Popular Rhymes, and 
Sayings connected with them. By George Muirhead, 
F.R.S.E. Vol. I., pp. i.-xxvi., 1-334. (Edinburgh : 
David Douglas, 1889.) 

The Birds in my Garden. By W. T. Greene, M.A., 
M.D. (London : Religious Tract Society, 1889.) 

O naturalist can peruse the pages of the handsome 
volume which contains the record of the sporting 
journeys of the late Crown Prince Rudolph, without 
sincere feelings of pity and regret. Here was a young 
man, whose scientific instincts were of the truest, and for 
whom, in every way, a splendid future might have been pre¬ 
dicted, whose opportunities for the advancement of science 
were unlimited; and it is most sad that so promising a life 
should have been cut short by the decrees of fate. One-third 
of the volume before us is devoted to “ Fifteen Days on the 
Danube,” and the narrative affords a striking experience 
among the varied forms of bird-life which are to be met 
with on that famous river in April, This is a really 
valuable sketch of the ornithology of the district, and 
will be useful to everyone who is interested in the dis¬ 
tribution of European birds. The same may be said of 
the chapters entitled “ Sketches of Sport in Hungary” 
(pp. 391-98), “Miscellaneous Notes on Ornithology” 
(pp. 409-54), “ Ornithological Sketches in Transylvania ” 
(pp. 559-72), and the various “Ornithological Notes” 
from the neighbourhood of Vienna, &c. Throughout 
the work the great affection which the author entertained 
for the birds of prey is manifested, and the “ Ornitho¬ 
logical Sketches from Spain” (pp. 455—502), are entirely 
devoted to Raptorial birds, as are also many other chapters 
in the book. Prince Rudolph thoroughly believed in the 
races of Golden Eagle ( Aquila chrysaetus), which are 
admitted by A. E. Brehm and other Continental authors. 
The “ Stein ” Eagle is generally supposed to be a distinct 
bird from the true Golden Eagle, and we remember how 
the Crown Prince overhauled the series of specimens in 
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the British Museum, and pointed out the differences 
between the supposed races ; but when the discussion 
was over, we could only see that the “ Stein ” Eagles con¬ 
sisted mostly of immature birds, while the “ Golden ” 
Eagle was represented by the older birds in the collec¬ 
tion, the alleged difference of habitat being due to the 
fact that the more lowland country frequented by the 
“ Stein ” Eagle was due to their being driven from the 
mountain eyries by the older birds. The discussion of 
many points by the Crown Prince on his visit to the 
British Museum was sufficient to show what a thoroughly 
sound ornithologist he was. Mr. Danford has done his 
work as a translator with evident care and a sympathetic 
knowledge of his subject. Over much of the ground 
traversed by the Prince the translator has also travelled, 
and he has evidently fully appreciated the enthusiasm of 
the author. In the “ Ornithological Sketches from the 
East,” wherein are detailed the results of the Crown 
Prince’s journeys in Egypt and Nubia, and afterwards 
in Palestine, we notice several identifications which strike 
us as remarkable, and which we believe to be wrong. 
Was not Falco feldeggii, the Lanner Falcon, the species 
identified by the Prince as F. barbarus? Acrocephalus 
turdoides (p. 513). Surely this is A. stentoreusi Cer- 
thilauda duponti, “seen in considerable numbers, but 
only among the bushes and scattered pastures of the 
islands near the Barrage of the Nile.” We should like 
some confirmation of such an eastward extension of this 
Algerian bird’s range. Generally, however, the nomen¬ 
clature is good, though slightly Brehmian in character, 
and Mr. Danford has detected some obvious errors, 
though the above statements appear to have escaped 
him. 

The late Mr. Frank Oates -was a young naturalist 
who travelled in South Africa in 1873, 1874, and 1875, 
and died from fever in February of the latter year after 
his return from the Zambesi. He was a fine specimen of 
the English traveller, devoted to the pursuit of natural his¬ 
tory, and gifted with indomitable perseverance and pluck. 
His intention on going to South Africa was to penetrate 
into the interior beyond the Zambesi, and he seems to 
have regarded his Matabele journey as but a preliminary 
to more important explorations. The difficulties, how¬ 
ever, of getting to the Victoria Falls were very great, and 
the traveller only succeeded in reaching this desired goal 
after four attempts and after excessive difficulties and 
delays. He seems to have won the friendship of 
Lobengula, and readily obtained the support of the latter 
for his expedition, but the inferior chiefs and the natives 
generally were very troublesome. The narrative shows 
that at the date of Frank Oates’s expedition it was by no 
means easy to get to the Zambesi, especially when the 
traveller was bent upon collecting en route. He 
gave himself no rest in his pursuits ; and the attack 
of fever which carried him off at the very time when 
one of his brothers was on the way to join him in 
the interior was doubtless accentuated and rendered 
fatal by his untiring devotion to work, which seems 
to have been one of his most pronounced charac¬ 
teristics. After the traveller’s death, a friend, Mr. 
Gilchrist, went into the interior and brought down all 
Oates’s effects and his natural history collections, and 
the story of the expedition was originally told by his 
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brother, Charles Oates. The collections were worked 
out by different naturalists, and the whole results em¬ 
bodied in appendices which were, moreover, thoroughly 
well illustrated. Scarcely had the book appeared and 
met with a cordial appreciation from the public, when a 
fire at the publishers’ destroyed the whole of the unsold 
copies; and now, after a lapse of some years, Frank Oates’s 
brother and faithful biographer, Charles Oates, has 
brought out a second edition. Although the necessity of 
residing abroad has prevented the latter from finishing 
his labour of love before the present year, the work has 
lost nothing in consequence. The narrative must always 
remain of value as a simple record of a naturalist’s 
journey, and the maps of the route are laid down with a 
fidelity and minuteness not to be exceeded if the traveller 
had been on a cycling tour instead of in the wilds of 
Matabele Land, while the lapse of time has enabled the 
authors of the various appendices to give additional 
information, to correct errors, and generally to bring their 
work up to date. Several species undetermined in the 
first edition have now been identified and described, new 
plates have been added, and the results as now given to 
the public by Mr. Charles Oates form a very material 
and valuable contribution to our knowledge of the natural 
history of Southern Africa, with the development of which 
the name of Frank Oates will be for ever connected. All 
the authors of the various appendices—the late Prof. 
Rolleston (to whose memoir Mr. Hatchett Jackson,'of 
the Oxford Museum, has added some further information), 
Prof. Westwood, Mr. Distant, Mr. Olliff, and Mr. Rolfe 
—seem to have been actuated by a desire to work out 
the collections intrusted to them for description with the 
utmost care ; and the present writer can only say that the 
writing of the ornithological portion of the volume was 
not only a pleasing task, but took the form of an absolute 
duty to do justice to the memory of the traveller, and to 
aid Mr. Charles Oates in his fraternal enthusiasm for his 
brother’s fame. Would that every traveller in the Dark 
Continent attached as much importance to its natural 
history as did Frank Oates, and that the work of each 
one was edited by a loving friend, possessed of a desire 
to place on record the scientific results of the expedition, 
as has been done in the present work, so that volumes of 
travel, important as they are, might be rendered still 
more valuable by biological appendices such as are to be 
found in Oates’s “ Matabele Land.” 

Mr. F. Id. Waterhouse, the well-known Librarian of the 
Zoological Society, has just issued a very useful book, 
which supplies a great want. The splendid library under 
his charge has given him the opportunity of personally 
verifying his references, and many inaccuracies which 
had been copied from one author to another are herein 
set right. Pie has applied himself so diligently to his 
task, that we believe that about 500 names, of which the 
origin was obscure, have been traced by the industrious 
author to their original source, and this fact alone should 
commend the work to the attention of every working 
ornithologist. It should be mentioned, however, that 
Mr. Waterhouse does not pretend to be a practical 
ornithologist, and he has been dependent to a great extent 
upon the Zoological Record for recent additions. As the 
volume for 1887 appeared only while the' present work 
was going through the press, several new genera proposed 


in that year do not find a place in Mr. Waterhouse’s 
book, and therefore the student who interleaves his copy 
must begin with the Record of 1887 if he wishes to have a 
complete “catalogue” of ornithological generic names. 

Of the making of county lists of birds there is appar¬ 
ently no end, and “ a good job too ! ” Little by little, en¬ 
thusiastic observers are compiling ornithological lists for 
the different counties of the British Islands, and by these 
means alone can we hope to obtain a thoroughly accurate 
knowledge of the distribution of the birds of Great 
Britain. Mr. O. V. Aplin has long been known to us as 
an excellent observer, and we hope that the success of his 
first work, the results of several years of assiduous labour, 
will encourage him to still more ambitious efforts. The 
somewhat irregular shape of the county of Oxfordshire, 
and its generally narrow diameter, preclude the anticipa¬ 
tion of a very varied avifauna ; but the record of 242 
species for the district is by no means bad, and some very 
interesting notes are given, the principal rarity being the 
Alpine Chough, of which the only British occurrence has 
taken place in Oxfordshire, and of which a good plate, by 
Mr. S. L. Moseley, is given. One of the most inviting 
features of Mr. Aplin’s book is its conciseness. In the 
capital introduction he gives a very complete account 
of the configuration of the county and its natural 
features, all of which can be easily studied with the aid of 
the excellent map which accompanies the work. 

A more ambitious volume is Mr. Muirhead’s “ Birds of 
Berwickshire,” which is got up in a Bewickian style, as 
a book matured in such close proximity to Northumber¬ 
land should be. Mr. Muirhead’s book is a complete 
exemplification of that better style of county record 
which has been the order of the day during recent years, 
when a sober statement of facts of distribution and habits 
has taken the place of strenuous efforts to record rare, and 
often impossible, visitants. After an introduction which 
deals with the physical features of the county, aided by 
a very clear map, the author gives an account of the 
birds, from the Thrushes to the end of the Accipitres. 
The accounts of these birds not only contain ample, yet 
concise, information, but are interspersed with poetry, of 
a Scottish and local flavour, which successfully combats 
any notion of dulness, while the folk-lore of the district 
appears to have special attractions for the author. In 
some instances, notably that of the Rook, very full de¬ 
tails of the breeding-haunts are given in tabular form. 
It is interesting to note how, on the border-lands, some 
species have increased in numbers, and have gradually 
extended their range towards Scotland. The illustrations 
of nests are drawn by Mrs. Muirhead, and very good 
they are ; and the book is replete with woodcuts by Mr. 
John Blair, aided by some excellent reproductions of etch¬ 
ings by W. D. M’Kay, R.S.A., and other well-known 
artists, t We trust that in the second volume Mr. Muir¬ 
head may be tempted to give us a few details respecting 
some of the places illustrated in the text, that his readers 
may share the evident pleasure with which he has illus¬ 
trated some of the interesting localities of Berwickshire. 

Dr. W. T. Greene’s little work, “ The Birds in my 
Garden,” is an entertaining idyll of a London suburb. 
Many of the author’s experiences agree with our own, 
and such a book as the present is just the one to en¬ 
courage a love for the birds which are still to be seen in 
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the vicinity of London, although, as the operations of 
the builder are extended in every direction year by year, 
their number gradually, but surely, diminishes. Where 
Dr. Greene writes from his own experience, he is always 
worth listening to, but he has a faith in Morris, which, as 
might be expected, often leads him awry. He quotes 
from the Bible about the “Sparrow” on the house-top 
(p. 13), but the bird alluded to is the Blue Racjt Thrush 
[Monticolacyuned), for which cf. Canon Tristram’s “ Fauna 
and Flora of Palestine” (p. 31). The illustration on 
p. 23 is not that of the 'common Sparrow, but of the 
Tree-sparrow. At p. 46 he gives a tabular list of charac¬ 
ters by which to distinguish the Missel-thrush from the 
Song-thrush, in which the former bird is said to have 
“no song to speak of.” Evidently, Dr. Greene has never 
heard a “ Storm-cock ” in full swing. He does not love 
the Greenfinch, but this need not lead him to say that 
the species likewise “has no song.” Acock Greenfinch, 
perched on the top of a tree in the nesting season, and 
singing to his mate sitting on the nest below, has a 
charming and varied song, like that of a very powerful 
Canary. The Whitethroat, of which Dr. Greene appears 
to know only one species, is placed in the sub-family 
Motacillidce■, and it will surprise many ornithologists to 
hear that the song of the Chiff-chaff is continued even 
till late in September (this information is derived from the 
Rev. F. O. Morris !). The Blackcap does not winter in 
Eastern Africa, and it can hardly be said that the Siskin 
“rarely nests in this country.” We mention these points 
at the risk of appearing hypercritical, but we recognize 
in Dr. Greene an author who has the knack of writing 
good natural history books for the young, and it is there¬ 
fore the more incumbent upon him to be scrupulously ac¬ 
curate. Let him discard Morris, and stick to Seebohm’s 
“ History of British Birds,” or to the new edition of 
“Yarrell.” Some pretty illustrations by Mr. Whymper 
form an additional attraction to his little book. 

R. Bowdler Sharpe. 


DESCARTES. 

History of Modern Philosophy. “ Descartes and his 

School.” By Prof. Kuno Fisher. Translated by J. P. 

Gordy, Ph.D., and edited by Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D. 

(London : T. Fisher Unwin, 1887.) 

MONG the many histories of modem philosophy 
few are so interesting and attractive as that by 
Prof. Kuno Fisher. The present volume consists of a 
translation of the third revised German edition, which 
includes the period of Descartes and his school ; and the 
admirable way in which the author deals with so difficult 
a subject and his boldness in overcoming it are worthy 
of the highest praise. 

The book is divided into three parts, the first of which 
is preceded by an introduction to the subject, showing the 
course of development of the Greek philosophy and that 
of the Middle Ages, with an account of the early history 
of Christianity and the Church, concluding with the 
periods of the Renaissance and the Reformation. 

In Part I. we have an account of the early history of 
Descartes. He was bom in the year 1596, a few days 
before the death of his mother, and was a weak and sickly 
child. Throughout his childhood he showed a strong 
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desire for knowledge, and it was on this account that 
his father called him his “ little philosopher.” 

Descartes was among the first pupils in the new school 
that was started at the Royal palace at La Fleche by 
Henry IV. ; at the age of seventeen he was committed 
to the care and tutorage of Father Dinet. During his 
school life he was among the chosen pupils who, on June 
10, 1610, solemnly received the heart of the king, which, 
by Henry’s will, was to be buried in the church of La 
FKche. 

While going through a two years’ course on philosophy, 
he became completely fascinated by mathematics, and was 
thereby incited to make a further study of it; and later 
on in life, seeing the true spirit of mathematics as a 
method -of solving problems, he began by algebraical 
equations to solve geometrical problems, and thus to 
him is due the discovery of analytical geometry. On 
the completion of his school career, the state of his 
mind may be gathered from his own words—“ ... 1 
found myself involved in so many doubts and errors, 
that I derived no other result from my desire of learning 
than that I had more and more discovered my own 
ignorance.” 

The next few years of his life were spent in military 
service in Holland and Germany, after which, at the age 
of five-and-twenty, he travelled for nine years ; to him 
his travels were studies in the great book of life, and 
during them he “ did nothing but wander now here, now 
there, since I wished to be a spectator rather than an 
actor in the dramas of the world.” The last period of 
his life consisted of the development and publication of 
his works, and the founding of a school of philosophy, 
concluding with his illness and death during his stay in 
Stockholm, to which place he was invited by Christina, 
then Queen of Sweden, who, being deeply interested in 
his works, found the difficulties in his system could better 
be explained by Descartes himself than by anyone else. 

Although the philosophy of Descartes treats of the 
whole realm of Nature, we will here touch only upon 
those parts that are interesting to us from the scientific 
point of view. Not by any means the least important is 
his attempt to explain the origin of the world by purely 
mechanical laws. He bases his theory on the rest and 
motion of solid and liquid bodies, and the influence of 
the latter upon the former. Before entering upon this 
hypothesis, the mechanical principle of his explanation 
of Nature is first brought before us. He treats motion 
as a mode of extension, and explains it as the “transla- 
tion of place (transport) of one part of matter or of one 
body from the vicinity of those bodies which directly 
touch it, and are considered at rest, into the vicinity of 
others.” 

The causes of motion are next dealt with, showing us 
| that all changes are due to outward collision, and that 
since space is by no means empty, but is full of bodies 
moving in every direction, we may get a great number of 
collisions, the various possible results of which he then 
goes on to discuss. According to his principles, then, 
bodies are quite destitute of force, excepting that of 
resistance ; changes in the material world are due to 
external collisions, and motion, therefore, is due to 
impacts. Comparing the views of Descartes with those 
of Galileo and Newton, we cannot do better than quote 
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